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Thinking in the Heart, 
Or, 
Easy Lessons in Realization, 
By Kate Atkinson Boehme. 
LESSON I. 


l In my experience with students I find 
that one and all ask help for stronger 
realization. All scem to know that mental 
| action is aimless and void unless it tends 
l toward a truer understanding of Life as 
| it is, and not as it seems. To get away 

from the seeming and into the reality is to 
walk the path of realization. 

Haye you not seen a child reaching out 
to a bit of flickering sunshine on the floor, 
and haye you not smiled indulgently at its 
baby efforts to grasp the golden plaything? 
Your smile is born of superior wisdom, but 
von are just as ignorant of that which at- 
tracts you, now, in your stage of the game, 
as is baby on the floor. There was a 
i when you se aes and * in 
| rage and disappointment use 
e that bit of sunshine in 
Four chubby little palm. And here you 
ng it still. No longer, as in your 
do you creep after it, for with 
years you have developed the 


running, and so you follow in 


yur fleck of sunshine all over 
Ap 5 


tiniest speck of sunshine for you to follow. 
So you say and think, but, O, child in the 
house of truth, do you not know that the 
sun does not sink to rise no more? To- 
morrow is coming and with it the sun. Pos- 
sibly the clouds may obscure it, but there 
is another day after that. There is not a 
weather bureau in existence which will 
predict cloudy days forever, and there is 
a perfect analogy between the physical 
and mental world, so I am sustained by 
science in my fair-weather prediction. 
Somehow,somewhen, somewhere, your sun 
will rise and shine, whether you believe it 
or not. 

But you never can grasp sunshine in 
your hand. That has been your mistake. 
Moreover, it would not do you any good 
if you could so grasp it, for sunshine, by 
virtue of its fine, etheric nature, permeates 
you and fills you with its life-giving power, 
which it could not do if solid enough to be 
held in your hand. Do not quarrel with 
the sunshine for being just what it is, but 
place yourself in a certain relation to it and 
receive its influx. 

And now look at the diagram which 
heads this lesson while I explain it to you. 
It is that of a radiant figure set in a dark 
background, and I have chosen it to rep- 
resent a central truth in the law of Being. 
This truth is that God and Man are one. 
Tf you can get a realizing sense of this you 
are on the path of realization. You will 
notice that as the rays from the centre push 
outward they grow narrower, until finally 
they reach a point, and just for the pur- 
pose of illustration I am going to suppose 
that this point of the ray represents the 
mind of man before it has much knowl- 
edge of Reality. Let the dark background 
stand for negation or matter and you will 
see that the mind at this stage of its un- 
foldment has not at its command so much 
of the central light as it must possess when 
active in the wider and ever-widening ray 
as you trace it toward the centre. 

ow, tight here I wish to make an im- 
portant distinction between consciousness 
and the thinking process. They seem at 
first sight to be one and the same, but they 
vi not, for I can think a be 9 5 5 

myself as thinking, or I can an 
not be conscious of that thinking. For 
instance, I may set ont to give my undivid- 
ed attention to a subject, and after a few 
moments of concentrated thought, off goes 
95 attention to one or more extraneous 
subjects, and I busy myself with them un- 


til I pull myself together with a start and 
discover that I have strayed away from 
my subject. During the interval of think- 
ing I was not conscious of the straying, but 
now I know of it. Undoubtedly there are 
mental operations continually going on in 
me of which I am not conscious, for I am 
a much larger being than I formerly sup- 
posed myself to be. How large, do you 
ask? Why, as large as Infinity itself, for 
I am It aud It is I. We are interchange- 
able terms; one in essence, but dual in the 
sense of being expressed or unexpressed. 

If consciousness is awake only at the 
point of the ray, then I seem to be but a 
small being, but with a wider consciousness 
comes a wider sense of being; and so on 
until I come to the place where the ray 
joins the centre, which is the place of All 
Consciousness. There, you and I are one, 
but all along the ray consciousness we 
seem to be two, and hence arise our rela- 
tions one with another. We act and react 
upon the external side of life, impelled to 
it by the sense of separation. All this is 
right and beautiful when back of it lies the 
knowledge of oneness of essence. With- 
out that knowledge of unity in variety dis- 
cord reigns, causing unrest of mind and 
disease of body. Asa man thinketh in bis 
heart, you know, so is he; therefore it 
makes a great difference to you what you 
think in your heart. 


What does it mean to think in your 
heart? Does it mean anything more than 


thinking in your mind? Yes, it does. To 
think in your heart is to realize. A great 
deal of the process we call thinking has no 
more life in it than the rattling of dry peus 
in a pod, but thinking in the heart is lin, 
thinking or realization. 

If you therefore think of yourself as a 
little pigmy which has someliow come into 
this world, with no more self-generative 
power than an automaton, you will believe 
yourself to be a weak thing indeed; a mere 
football to be kicked about by circum- 
stances, a mechanical toy like the doll which 
cries when you touch a spring, or the horse 
which walks when you wind up its machin- 
ery and stops when it runs down. 

To know that you wind up your own 
machinery, or better still, that you are the 
power-house behind all action, and con- 
trolling it, is to think in your heart, from 
whence are the issues of life. 

Remember, there is but one Being, al- 
though there are many expressions of that 
Being, and those expressions we call human 
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tiniest speck of sunshine for you to follow. 
So you say and think, but, O, child in the 
house of truth, do you not know that the 
sun does not sink to rise no moro? To- 
morrow is coming and with it the sun, Pos- 
sibly the clouds may obseure it, but there 
is another day after that. There is not a 
weather bureau in existence which will 
predict cloudy days forever, and there is 
a perfect analogy between the physical 
and mental world, so I am sustained by 
science in my fairaveather prediction, 
Somehow,somewhen, somewhere, your sun 
will rise and shine, whether you believe it 
or not. 

But you never can grasp sunshine in 
your hand. That has been your mistake. 
Moreover, it would not do you any good 
if you could so grasp it, for sunshine, by 
virtue of its fine, otherio nature, permeates 
you and fills you with its life-giving power, 
Which it could not do if solid enough to be 
held in your hand, Do not quarrel with 
the sunshine for being jus what it is, but 
place yourself in a certain relation to it and 
receive its influx. 

And now look at the diagram which 
heads this lesson while I explain it to you. 
Tt is that of a radiant figure set in a dark 
background, and T have chosen it to rep- 
resent a central truth in the law of Being, 
This truth is that God and Man are one. 
Tf you can get a realizing sense of this you 
are on the path of realization. You will 
notice that as the rays from the centro push 
oufward they grow narrower, until finally 
they reach a point, and just for the pur 
pose of illustration T am going to suppose 
that this point of the ray represents the 
mind of man before it has much knowl- 
odge of Reality. Let the dark background 
stand for negation or matter and you will 
seo that the mind at this stage of its un- 
foldment has not at its command so much 
of the central light as it must possess when 
active in the wider and ever-widening ray 
as you trace it toward the centre. 

ow, right here T wish to make an im- 
portant distinction between consciousness 
and the thinking process. They seem at 


first sight to be one and the same, but thoy 
‘are not, for T can think and be conscious 


of mysolf as thinking, or 1 can think and 
not be conscious of that thinking. For. 
instance, T may set ont to give my undivid- 
ed attention to a subject, and after a fow 
moments of concentrated thought, off goos 
ay, attention to one or more extraneous 
subjects, and I busy myself with them un- 
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til I pull myself together with a start and 
discover that L have strayed away from 
my subject. During the interval of think 
ing 1 was not conscious of the straying, but 
now I know of it. Undoubtedly there are 
mental operations continually going on in 
me of which I am not conscious, for I am 
a much larger being than I formerly sup 
posed myself to be. How large, do you 
ask? Why, as large as Infinity itself, for 
I am It and It is 1. We are interchange 
able terms; one in essence, but dual in the 
sense of being expressed or unexpressed. 

I consciousness is awake only at the 
point of the ray, then I seem to be but a 
small being, but with a wider consciousness 
comes a wider sense of being; and so on 
until L come to the place where the ray 
joins the centre, which is the place of All 
Consciousness, There, von and T are one, 
but all along the ray consciousness we 
seem to be two, and henco arise our rela 
tions one with another, Wo act and react 
upon the external side of life, impelled to 
it by the sense of separation, All this is 
right and beautiful when back of it lies the 
knowledge of oneness of essence. With 
out that knowledge of unity in variety dis 
cord reigns, causing unrest of mind and 
disease of body. As a man thinketh in his 
heart, you know, so is he; therefore it 
makes a groat difference to you what you 
think in your heart. 

What 
heart? 


does it mean to think in your 
Does it mean anything moro than 
thinking in your mind? Ves, it does, To 
think in your heart is to realize. A great 
deal of the process we call thinking has no 
more life in it than the rattling of dry peus 
in a pod, but thinking in tho heart is ¿iw 
thinking or realization. 

If you therefore think of yourself as a 
little pigmy which bas somehow come into 
this world, with no moro self-gonerative 
power than an automaton, you will believe 
yourself to bo a weak thing indeed: a mere 
football to be kicked abont by cireum 
stances, a mechanical toy like the doll which 
cries When you touch a spring, or the horse 
which walks when you wind up its machin- 
ory and stops when it runs down. 

To know that you wind up your own 
machinery, or better still, that you are the 
powerhouse behind all action, and con 
trolling it, is to think in your heart, from 
whence aro the issues of lifo. 

Remember, there is but one Being, al- 
though there are many expressions of that 
Boing, and those expressions we call human 
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* 
beings. Trace every one of these beings What’s the Use of Being Afraid. 
back to the me, and they all come from Winfred Black, in New York Journal. 
it in a continuous How, not separated in the greeersewsenrerers Who's afraid! 
least from that with which they are one. r 
Tf you can grasp this idea, though ever so fen cartb can ebake you,” sae ay 
Sith. yor will begin to féel a greater seweceeseenes se! Am 1 
d sense ‘of power. Consciousness will awaken What are we afraid of ¢ 
ata place a little nearer to the central Be- Something—every one of us—a great, 
at a wider place in the ray which we misty, shadowy something that’s always go- 
call your human being. It is really ing to overwhelm us and almost never does. 
but, as it is limited or ex- Courage is the one virtue worth having. 
nin the ray, it becomes It is the one attribute which will carry a 
weak human being through this vale of 


tears creditably. Some people don’t be- 
lieve in courage. They believe in cow- 


means to look ardice. . * 
any place in the ray I met a lady with a sensitive nature the 
ierever you may find your- other day. She has had trouble —inost of 
attention inward, to- us have. She has been bereaved—most of 


us have. She has lost her money—most 
of us haye—and she is crushed. Simply 
crushed. So she wears mourning, with a 
veil like a shroud, and she grieves. 

She lives all alone in a large house of 
so her own and grieves. So useful. So edi- 
fying. There are people in trouble all 
around her. 

There are children to be fed, sick women 
to be nursed, old friends to be comforted, 
but she can’t help it. She has no time to 
worry about things. She is too busy being 
crushed. 

Her friends are very proud of her. 

They say she’s such a delicate, sensitive 

This woman has a sister. The sister has 
suffered too, suffered agonies of anguish 
that have left great furrowed scars across 
the sunlight of the world to her. 

She has been deceived by the one she 
trusted, and there is no agony on earth like 
unto that. She has been sick and poor and 
deserted and forlorn, But she has no time 
to grieve. She’s too busy helping other 
people get well. She doesn’t wear mourn- 
ing. She takes great pains to dress as well 
as she can, so as to make a bright spot for 
some tired eyes to see. She makes it a 
point to be frivolous and light-hearted. 
She laughs a great deal. People are 
much entertained by her. They ask her 
to visit them, and when she’s gone they say, 
“Tsn’t she a marvel; she’s had trouble 
enough to kill any ordinary woman, but 
she doesn’t feel things. Her poor sister, 

ow, she’s sensitive’—and they go and 
ry the poor sister some jelly and some 
and they pet her and pity her and 
her selfish, cowardly grief to her 
and is miserably proud of it. 
nid of her. 
d of her, and I am proud of 
‘the woman who doesn’t feel 
oman who has put her own 
the background and gone on 


ure who runs away 
ght to run toward 


you only knew it. 

Poverty? 

Why, poverty is the greatest fun on 
earth, if you take it right. 

Are you poor! 

Be poor then and have the fun of it. 

No dressing for dinner, no making calls 
on people that bore you to death. No fuss 
and feathers of pretense. Nothing but 
plain, everyday life, with the sunshine and 
the joy of living, such as any good, healthy 
dog has. What is there so awful in that? 
Sickness? That is soon over. Death? 
What a relief death must be. Separation 
from those you love? 

Over half the fun of going away is the 
pleasure of coming back again. 

A coward is the most unhappy wretch 
on earth. Do you remember the time you 
ran away from school and played pirates in 
the woods every afternoon for three days, 
and how sick you grew every time your 
mother looked at you for weeks, and how 
delightfully relieved you were when she 
really did find it out and you were through 
with the whole miserable affair? 

The punishment was nothing, the fear 
of it was torment. 

The man who habitually carries a pistol 
—what an agony of fear he must be in to 
drive him to such a habit. 

Brave men do not arm themselves, ex- 
cept in times of special danger. 

They are not afraid. A coward is al- 
ways afraid, day and night, asleep or 
awake, cating or drinking—afraid, afraid, 
afraid. 

Of what? Of his own, weak, grovelling 
spirit, of his own shrinking soul. If a man 
can not depend upon the friend within his 
own soul to help him in time of need he is 
indeed friendless. 

What a fuss we all make about nothing! 

A friend of mine died the other day. A 
beautiful old woman. She had suffered 
much, and in her old age poverty came to 
harass her. 

But she did not worry. 
worried about her. 

One of us suggested this, one wanted to 
do that, and one would not be satisfied un- 
less such and such a thing was done for her, 
and while we wrangled gentle death came 
and laid his hand upon her brow and all 
her griefs were over. 

Tt all comes to that in the end. 

It is like pain. When one has suffered all 
that he can bear nature comes to his relief 
and he faints away. It is so with life. 

When we have borne all that we can 
bear the burden is lifted from our shoul- 
ders. 

When you get so much work to do that 
you can’t do any of it, throw it all down 
and go fishing. 

When you find yourself getting seared to 
death about something that may possibly 
happen to you, brace up and try to hurry 
it along. Get through with it; it will turn 
out to be nothing. Does a man confront 
you with a loaded gun? Meet him like a 
man. 

Do your best to disarm him, but if he 
must shoot, let him shoot at a man, and not 
at a cringing coward. 

Who’s afraid? 

As long as you hold your own soul serene 
no storm on earth can shake you. 

Tt is a brave motto and one well worth 
the remembering. Let us carve it upon 
the shield we bear: 

“Who's afraid?” 


Her friends 


Che Cripod. 


In this number we shall present to the 
reader a review of Edward Carpenter's 
new book, entitled “A Visit to a Gnani?— 
a small work, but of priceless value to any 
one who is seeking for union with God and 
hopes te uttain the state of Being detined 
as Sat-ellitananda Brahm—sat, the Re- 
ality; chit, the knowing; ananda, the bliss- 
ful—the three aspects of the one eternal, 
unchanging Brahm. A good deal has 
been written upon Indian philosophy, and 

especially the Vedanta Teaching, but the 

spiritual ideals of the East seem as far 

away as ever from the Western conscious- 

ness and civilization. There is something 

so altogether impersonal in the ‘Teaching 
that one is not naturally attracted to it, nor 
fascinated by it. True, one has a respect 

for their venerable traditions and a rever- 
ence for their beloved masters, but respect 
and reverence are not suflicient inspirations 
for sacrificing a new and familiar eult for 
one which, to say the least, is involved in 
a system of Yoga practices quite unintel- 
ligible to the average mind. Mr. Car- 
penter seems to believe that the Eastern 
and Western methods differ only in the 
form of approach to one and the same ideal 
ck end. In the West,” he says, “we are in 
the habit of looking on devotion to other 
humans (widening out into the social pas- 
sion) as the most natural way of losing 
"3 self-limitations and passing into a 
large: sphere of life and consciousness; 
while in the East this method is little 
thought of, or largely neglected, in favor 
of the concentration of oneself in the 
je, and mergence in the universal in 
way.” With the Hindoo all is will, 
the West all is love. “Thus,” he 
‘the East the will constitutes the 
path; but in the West the path has 
more especially through love—and 
will be. The great teachers of 
est— Plato, Jesus, Paul—have in- 
this method rather than that of the 


aa exponents of both sides. 
thod means the gradual dwin- 
of the local and external self through 
concentration and aspiration; the 
the enlargement of the said 
ectional growth and nour- 


ursting of the sue takes 
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the apotheosis of both life and love. 
Hence, Mr. Carpenter finds that every- 
thing in the East is so different from the 
West. Teaching, he writes, is authoritative 
and traditional, while in the West it is ex- 
perimental and inductive. ‘There are four 
stages or degrees of Hindu probation and 
emancipation—student, householder, yogi 
and gnani. The words yogi and gnani are 
interchangeable with ascetic and men- 
dicant or sanyasin. The yogi wears a yel- 
low garment; the gnani is freed from the 
use or need of clothing. ‘The path is not 
one of hasty progression, one merging into 
the other at stated intervals, or like degrees 
in the Masonie order, for, as the author 
himself adds, if there is a higher form 
of consciousness attainable by man than 
that which he for the most part can claim 
at present, it is probable, nay certain, that 
it is evolving, and will evolve, but slowly, 
and with many a slip and hesitant pause 
by the way.“ For only by will can one 
attain to the realization of Nirvana; he 
alone knows that “in the hidden births of 
time there lurks a consciousness which is 
not the consciousness of sensation and 
which is not the consciousness of self—or 
which at least includes or entirely sur- 
passes these—a consciousness in which the 
contrast between the ego and the external 
world, and the distinction between subject 
and object, fall away.“ No! Inward the 
path leads to the sphere of self-emptiness 
and God, for “there is no sudden leap out 
of the back parlor into Olympus; and the 
routes, when found from one to the other, 
are long and bewildering in their variety.” 
And what makes their life so beautiful and 
their Teaching so convincing are their 
open and insistent claims that their experi- 
ences are not abnormal nor miraculous, but 
possible in and with all. 

The East has little to do with what is 
known in the Western world by the word 
Spiritism. The Hindu recognizes “the ex- 
istence of persons,’ as Mr. Carpenter 
writes, “of demonie faculty, who have ac- 
quired powers of a certain grade without 
corresponding moral evolution, and they 
admit the rarity of the highest phases of 
consciousness and the fewness of those at 
present fitted for its attainment;” yet, in- 
stead of allowing their mind or organism 
to be obsessed (which is not even Western 
in its individualism, for the West seeks 
rather personal consciousness, although 
such obsession may be the reflection or re- 
echoing of the personal or individual con- 
sciousness), which is peculiar to the West, 
which exalts the local self, the East “seeks 
the universal consciousness, and in those 
cases where its quest succeeds, individual 
self and life thin away to a mere film, and 
are only shadows cast by the glory reveal- 
ed beyond.” Speaking of thought, he af- 
firms that the individual consciousness 
takes the form of Thought, which, to use 
his own apt lan , “with its fluid and 
mobilelike quicksilver, perpetually in a 
state of change and unrest, fraught with 
pain, and effort; the other consciousness is 
form of Thought, Tt touches, 
and is those things which it 
— without motion, without 

effort, without distinction 
t, but with a vast and 


ess, „ which i is the imper- 
1 consciousness to which in 

ophy Concerning 
refer; “as a solid is 


3 


related to its own surfaces, so, it would ap- 
pear, is the cosmic consciousness related to 
the ordinary consciousness. The phases 
of the personal consciousness are but dif- 
ferent faces of the other consciousness; and 
experiences which seem remote from ‘each 
other in the individual are perhaps all 
equally near in the universal. Space 
itself, as we know it, may be practically 
annihilated in the consciousness of a larger 
space of which it is but the superficies; and 
a person living in London may not unlikely 
find that he has a back-door opening quite 
simply and unceremoniously out in Bom- 
bay.” 

In the practical issues of such life he 
perceives the inevitable contrasts between 
Eastern and Western civilizations. The 
action and hurry of the West overwhelm 
one, for here the ideal of life is “to have 
an almost insanely active brain, and to be 
perpetually on the warpath with fearful 
and wonderful projects, plans and pur- 
poses;” but in India all this is changed, 
and there you will find leading men “de- 
liberately passing beyond all of these and 
addressing themselves to the task of ef- 
facing their own thought, effacing all their 
own projects and purposes, in order that 
the diviner consciousness may enter in and 
occupy the room so prepared.“ Hence, 
Mr. Carpenter shows that in practice the 
Gnani seeks to enter now into the cosmice 
calm. “The wandering of the mind, its 
division and distraction, its openness to at- 
tack by brigand cares and anxieties, its in- 
capacity to heartily enjoy itself in its work, 
not only lame and cripple and torment it, 
but are a mark of the want of that faith 
which believes in the Now as the divine 
moment, and takes no thought for the 
morrow. To concentrate at all times 
wholly and unreservedly in what you are 
doing at the moment is, they say, a dis- 
tinct step in Gnanam.” Then comes the 
effacement of Thought when oblivion 
comes; then that veil lifts and there 
“Streams through his vision a vast and il- 
lumined consciousness, glorious, that 
fills and overflows him, * * it is 
Samad-hi, the universal I Am.” 

The book deserves a wide circulation, 
and will surely receive it if the student 
will prize the truth when it can be had for 
so little. 

This book can be had at the office of 
The Radiant Centre. Price, $1. 


His Testimonial. 

“How do you like your new typewrit- 
ter?” inquired the agent. 

It's grand,” was the immediate reply. 
“T wonder how I ever got along without 
it“ 

“Well, would you mind giving me a lit- 
tle testimonial to that effect?” 

“Certainly not. Do it gladly.” So he 
rolled up his sleeves and in an incredibly 
short time pounded out this: 

“After Using the amtomating Backac- 
tion a type writ, er for thre emonth an d 
Over. I unhessttattingly pronounce it 
pronoce it to be al even more than the 
Manufacturs Claim? for it During the 
time been in possession e i. th ree month 
zi id has more than paid for itself in the 
saving of it an dlabor—John $ Gibbs.” 

“There you are, sir. 

“Thanks,” said A agent, and most 
quickly went away.—Columbian. 
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Thinking in the Heart, 
Or, 
€asy Lessons in Realization. 
By Kate Atkinson Bochme. 


LESSON I. 


experience with students I find 
and all ask help for stronger 
All seem to know that mental 
‘is aimless and void unless it tends 
ard a truer understanding of Life as 
and not as it seems. To get away 
the seeming and into the reality is to 
e path of realization. 
en a child reaching out 
sunshine on the floor, 
you not smiled indulgently at its 
70 to grasp the golden plaything? 
is born of superior wisdom, but 
ist as ignorant of that which at- 
now, in your stage of the game, 
on the floor. There was a 
en you also cried and kicked in 
age and disappointment because 
| not seize that bit of sunshine in 
bby little palm. And here you 
rit still. No longer, as in your 
o you creep after it, for with 
ears you have developed the 


fleck of sunshine all over 
never grasp it! . 
lows that you are either 
embittered or else saddened 
From start to finish the 
ght to grasp was a bit of 
ways and ever it turned 
n just as your hand closed upon it. 

“reached the darkness of night. 

and there is no longer the 


tiniest speck of sunshine for you to follow. 
So you say and think, but, O, child in the 
house of truth, do you not know that the 
sun does not sink to rise no more? To- 
morrow is coming and with it the sun. Pos- 
sibly the clouds may obscure it, but there 
is another day after that. There is not a 
weather bureau in existence which will 
predict cloudy days forever, and there is 
a perfect analogy between the physical 
and mental world, so I am sustained by 
science in my fair-weather prediction. 
Somehow,somewhen, somewhere, your sun 
will rise and shine, whether you believe it 
or not. 

But you never can grasp sunshine in 
your hand. That has been your mistake. 
Moreover, it would not do you any good 
if you could so grasp it, for sunshine, by 
virtue of its fine, etherie nature, permeates 
you and fills you with its life-giving power, 
which it could not do if solid enough to be 
held in your hand. Do not quarrel with 
the sunshine for being just what it is, but 
place yourself in a certain relation to it and 
receive its influx. 

And now look at the diagram which 
heads this lesson while I explain it to you. 
It is that of a radiant figure set in a dark 
background, and I have chosen it to rep- 
resent a central truth in the law of Being. 
This truth is that God and Man are one. 
If you can get a realizing sense of this you 
are on the path of realization. You will 
notice that as the rays from the centre push 
outward they grow narrower, until finally 
they reach a point, and just for the pur- 
pose of illustration I am going to suppose 
that this point of the ray represents the 
mind of man before it has much knowl- 
edge of Reality. Let the dark background 
stand for negation or matter and you will 
see that the mind at this stage of its un- 
foldment has not at its command so much 
of the central light as it must possess when 
active in the wider and ever-widening ray 
as you trace it toward the centre. 

Now, right here I wish to make an im- 
portant distinction between consciousness 
and the thinking process, They seem at 
first sight to be one and the same, but they 
are not, for I can think and be conscious 
of myself as thinking, or I can think and 
not be conscious of that thinking. For 
instance, I may set out to give my undivid- 
ed attention to a subject, and after a few 
moments of concentrated thought, off goes 
my attention to one or more extraneous 
subjects, and I busy myself with them un- 


til I pull myself together with a start and 
discover that I have strayed away from 
my subject. During the interval of think- 
ing I was not conscious of the straying, but 
now I know of it. Undoubtedly there are 
mental operations continually going on in 
me of which I am not conscious, for I am 
a much larger being than I formerly sup- 
posed myself to be. How large, do you 
ask? Why, as large as Infinity itself, for 
I am It and It is I. We are interchange- 
able terms; one in essence, but dual in the 
sense of being expressed or unexpressed. 

If consciousness is awake only at the 
point of the ray, then I seem to be but a 
small being, but with a wider consciousness 
comes a wider sense of being; and so on 
until I come to the place where the ray 
joins the centre, which is the place of All 
Consciousness. There, you and I are one, 
but all along the ray consciousness we 
seem to be two, and hence arise our rela- 
tions one with another. We act and react 
upon the external side of life, impelled to 
it by the sense of separation. All this is 
right and beautiful when back of it lies the 
knowledge of oneness of essence. With- 
out that knowledge of unity in variety dis- 
cord reigns, causing unrest of mind and 
disease of body. As a man thinketh in his 
heart, you know, so is he; therefore it 
makes a great difference to you what you 
think in your heart. 

What does it mean to think in your 
heart? Does it mean anything more than 
thinking in your mind? Yes, it does. To 
think in your heart is to realize. <A great 
deal of the process we call thinking has no 
more life in it than the rattling of dry peas 
in a pod, but thinking in the heart is liw 
thinking or realization. 

If you therefore think of yourself as a 
little pigmy which has somehow come into 
this world, with no more self-generative 
power than an automaton, you will believe 
yourself to be a weak thing indeed; a mere 
football to be kicked about by circum- 
stances, amechanical toy like the doll which 
cries when you touch a spring, or the horse 
which walks when you wind up its machin- 
ery and stops when it runs down. 

To know that you wind up your own 
machinery, or better still, that you are the 
power-house behind all action, and con- 
trolling it, is to think in your heart, from 
whence are the issues of life. 

Remember, there is but one Being, al- 
though there are many expressions of that 
Being, and those expressions we call human 


beings. Trace e one of these beings 
baek 1 they all come from 
it in a continuous How, not separated in the 
least from that with which they are one. 
If you can grasp this idea, though ever so 
Siete, ses will begin to feel a greater 
sense of power, Consciousness will awaken 
ata place a little nearer to the central Be- 
“pet pag place in the ray which we 
call your human being. It is really 
Divine Being, but, as it is limited or ex- 
zeg in form in the ray, it becomes 


You are doubtless familiar with the word 


And what will it do for yout What is 
the good resulting from it? Why, just 


this: Your weakest endeavor in this direc- 


Being into expression, so 


l worth your while to take this 
and study it in connection 
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What's the Use of Being Afraid, 


Wintined Hijack, in Now Yurt Journal. 
Who's afraid? 


N tong aa you bel? your 
emn soul serene no stom è Are yout 
— "esf Awl 


What are we afraid of? 

Semething—every one of us—a great, 
misty, shadowy something that’s always go- 
ing to overwhelin us and almost never does. 

Courage is the oue virtue worth having. 
It is the one attribute which will carry a 
weak human being through this vale of 
tears creditably, Same people don't be- 
lieve in courage. They believe in cow- 
ardice, 

I met a lady with a sensitive nature the 
other day. She has had trouble—most of 
us have. She has been bereaved—most of 
us have. She has lost her money—most 
of us have—and she is crushed. Simply 
crushed. So she wears mourning, with a 
veil like a shroud, and she grieves. 

She lives all alone in a large house of 
her own and grieves. So useful. So edi- 
fying. There are people in trouble all 
around her. 

There are children to be fed, sick women 
to be nursed, old friends to be comforted, 
but she can’t help it. She has no time to 
worry about things. She is too busy being 
crushed. 

Her friends are very proud of her. 

They say she’s such a delicate, sensitive 
creature. 

This woman has a sister. The sister has 
suffered too, suffered agonies of anguish 
that have left great furrowed sears across 
the sunlight of the world to her. 

She has been deceived by the one she 
trusted, and there is no agony on earth like 
unto that. She has been sick and poor and 
deserted and forlorn. But she has no time 
to grieve. She’s too busy helping other 
people get well. She doesn’t wear mourn- 
ing. She takes great pains to dress as well 
as she can, so as to make a bright spot for 
some tired eyes to see. She makes it a 
point to be frivolous and light-hearted. 
She laughs a great deal. People are 
much entertained by her. They ask her 
to visit them, and when she’s gone they say, 
“Isn't she a marvel; she’s had trouble 
en to kill any ordinary woman, but 
she doesn’t feel things. Her poor sister, 
now, she's sensitive’—and they go and 
carry the poor sister some jelly and some 
flowers, and they pet her and pity her and 
she hugs her selfish, cowardly grief to her 
heart and is miserably proud of it. 

I'm not proud of her. 

Tm ashamed of her, and I am proud of 
her sister, the woman who doesn't feel 
things, the woman who has put her own 
misery into the background and gone on 
and on and on. 

A coward! 

What is a coward? 

A coward is a creature who runs away 
from a thing when he ought to run toward 


‘it; that’s all. 


There is nothing on earth to be afraid 


ef—nothing worth being afraid of, if you 
face it. 


t frightens you? A burglar. Look 
the face and you'll find that he’s 
i man, perhaps smaller 
and withont the least idea of 


g of a spirit yourself if 


you only knew it. 

Poverty? 

Why, poverty is the greatest fun on 
earth, if you take it right. 

Are you poort 

Be poor then and have the fun of it. 

No dressing for dinner, no making calls 
on people that bore you to death. No fuss 
and feathers of pretense. Nothing but 
plain, everyday life, with the sunshine and 
the joy of living, such us any good, healthy 
What is there so awful in that? 
over. Death? 
Separation 


dog has, 
Siekness? That is 
What a relief death must be. 
from those you love! 

Over half the fim of going away is the 
pleasure of coming back again. 

A coward is the most unhappy wretch 
on earth. Do you remember the time you 
ran away from school and played pirates in 
the woods every afternoon for three days, 
and how sick you grew every time your 
mother looked at you for weeks, and how 
delightfully relieved you were when she 
really did find it out and you were through 
with the whole miserable affair! 

The punishment was nothing, the fear 
of it was torment. 

The man who habitually carries a pistol 
—what an agony of fear he must be in to 
drive him to sueh a habit. 

Brave men do not arm themselyes, ex- 
cept in times of special danger. 

They are not afraid. A coward is al- 
ways afraid, day and night, asleep or 
awake, eating or drinking—afraid, afraid, 
afraid. 

Of what? Of his own, weak, grovelling 
spirit, of his own shrinking soul. If a man 
can not depend upon the friend within his 
own soul to help him in time of need he is 
indeed friendless. 

What a fuss we all make about nothing! 

A friend of mine died the other day. A 
beautiful old woman. She had suffered 
much, and in her old age poverty came to 
harass her. 

But she did not worry. 
worried about her. 

One of us suggested this, one wanted to 
do that, and one would not be satisfied un- 
less such and such a thing was done for her, 
and while we wrangled gentle death came 
and laid his hand upon her brow and all 
her griefs were over. 

Tt all comes to that in the end. 

It is like pain. When one has suffered all 
that he can bear nature comes to his relief 
and he faints away. It is so with life. 

When we have borne all that we can 
bear the burden is lifted from our shoul- 
ders. 

When you get so mueh work to do that 
you can’t do any of it, throw if all down 
and go fishing. 

When you find yourself getting scared to 
death about something that may possibly 
happen to vou, brace up and try to hurry 
italong. Get through with it; it will turn 
out to be nothing. Does a man confront 
you with a loaded gun? Meet him like a 
man. 

Do your best to disarm him, but if he 
must shoot, let him shoot at a man, and not 
at a cringing coward. 

Who's afraid? 

As long as you hold your own soul serene 
no storm on earth can shake you. 

Tt is a brave motto and one well worth 
the remembering. Let us carve it upon 
the shield we bear: 

Who's afraid?” 


soon 


Her friends 


Che Tripod. 


In this number we shall present to the 
reader a review of Edward Carpenters 
new book, entitled “A Visit to a Gnani” — 
a small work, but of priceless value to any 
one who is seeking for union with God and 
liopes to attain the state of Being detined 
us Sat-chitananda raum sat, the Re- 
ality; chit, the knowing; ananda, the bliss- 
ful—the three aspects of the one eternal, 
unchanging Brahm. A good deal has 
heen written upon Indian philosophy, and 

especially the Vedanta Teaching, but the 
spiritual ideals of the Bast seem us far 
away as ever from the Western conscious- 
ness and civilization. ‘There is something 
so altogether impersonal in the ‘Teaching 
that one is not naturally attracted to it, nor 
fascinated by it. True, one has a respect 
for their venerable traditions and a rever- 
ence for their beloved masters, but respect 
and reverence are not suflicient inspirations 
for sacrificing a new and familiar cult for 
one which, to say the least, is involved in 
a system of Yoga practices quite unintel- 
ligible to the average mind. Mr. Car- 
I penter seems to believe that the Eastern 
. and Western methods differ only in the 
| form of approach to one and the same ideal 
or end. In the West,“ he says, “we are in 
the habit of looking on devotion to other 
humans (widening out into the social pas- 
n) as the most natural way of losing 
s seli-limitations and passing into a 
ger sphere of life and consciousness; 
in the East this method is little 
tought of, or largely neglected, in favor 
e concentration of oneself in the 
Li mergence in the universal in 
e West all is love. “Thus,” he 
East the will constitutes the 
ut in the West the path has 
especially through love—and 
will be. The great teachers of 
Plato, Jesus, Paul—have in- 
s method rather than that of the 
ic will; though, of course, there have 
been wanting exponents of both sides. 
one method means the gradual dwin- 
£ al and external self through 
ntration and aspiration; the 
r means the enlargement of the said 
affectional growth and nour- 
„ till at last it can contain itself no 
Ating of the ae takes 
poured out, and, ceasing 
becomes universal.” 
than possible that Mr. Car- 
clearly presented the 
of the sphere of Divinity in 
Last and West both seek for 
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the apotheosis of both life and love. 
Hence, Mr. Carpenter finds that every- 
thing in the Mast is so different from the 
West. Teaching, lhe writes, is authoritative 
and traditional, while in the West it is ex- 
perimental and inductive. There are four 
stages or degrees of Hindu probation and 
emancipation—student, householder, yogi 
and gnani. ‘The words yogi and gnani are 
interchangeable with ascetic and men- 
dicant or sanyasin. ‘The yogi wears a yel- 
low garment; the gnani is freed from the 
use or need of clothing. The path is not 
one of hasty progression, one merging into 
the other at stated intervals, or like degrees 
in the Masonic order, for, as the author 
himself adds, “if there is a higher form 
of consciousness attainable by man than 
that which he for the most part can claim 
at present, it is probable, nay certain, that 
it is evolving, and will evolve, but slowly, 
and with many a slip and hesitant pause 
by the way.” Lor only by will can one 
attain to the realization of Nirvana; he 
alone knows that “in the hidden births of 
time there lurks a consciousness which is 
not the consciousness of sensation and 
which is not the consciousness of self—or 
which at least includes or entirely sur- 
passes these—a consciousness in which the 
contrast between the ego and the external 
world, and the distinction between subject 
and object, fallaway.” No! Inward the 
path leads to the sphere of self-emptiness 
and God, for “there is no sudden leap out 
of the back parlor into Olympus; and the 
routes, when found from one to the other, 
are long and bewildering in their variety.” 
And what makes their life so beautiful and 
their Teaching so convincing are their 
open and insistent claims that their experi- 
ences are not abnormal nor miraculous, but 
possible in and with all. 

The Hast has little to do with what is 
known in the Western world by the word 
Spiritism. The Hindu recognizes “the ex- 
istence of persons,“ as Mr. Carpenter 
writes, “of demonic faculty, who have ac- 
quired powers of a certain grade without 
corresponding moral evolution, and they 
admit the rarity of the highest phases of 
consciousness and the fewness of those at 
present fitted for its attainment;“ yet, in- 
stead of allowing their mind or organism 
to be obsessed (which is not even Western 
in its individualism, for the West seeks 
rather personal consciousness, although 
such obsession may be the reflection or re- 
echoing of the personal or individual con- 
sciousness), which is peculiar to the West, 
which exalts the local self, the East “seeks 
the universal consciousness, and in those 
eases where its quest succeeds, individual 
self and life thin away to a mere film, and 
are only shadows cast by the glory reveal- 
ed beyond.” Speaking of thought, he af- 
firms that the individual consciousness 
takes the form of Thought, which, to use 
his own apt language, “with its fluid and 
mobile-like quicksilver, perpetually in a 


state of change and unrest, fraught with 


pain and effort; the other consciousness is 
not in the form of Thought. Tt touches, 


sees, hears, and is those things which it 


‘ives — without motion, ‘without 
e, without effort, without distinetion 
ect and object, but with a vast and 
le further defines the 
ousness, which is the imper- 
iversal consciousness to which in 
Philosophy Concerning 

» often Pee “as a solid is 


3 


related to its own surfaces, so, it would ap- 

pear, is the cosmic consciousness related to 

the ordinary consciousness. The phases 

of the personal consciousness are but dif- 

ferent faces of the other consciousness; and 

experiences Which seem remote from each 

other in the individual are perhaps all 
equally near in the universal. Space 
itself, as we know it, may be practically 
annibilated in the consciousness of a larger 
space of which it is but the superticies; and 
a person living in London may not unlikely 
find that he has a back-door opening quite 
simply and unceremoniously out in Bom- 
bay.” 

In the practical issues of such life he 
perceives the inevitable contrasts between 
Mastern and Western civilizations. The 
action and hurry of the West overwhelm 
one, for here the ideal of life is “to have 
an almost insanely active brain, and to be 
perpetually on the warpath with fearful 
and wonderful projects, plans and pur- 
poses;” but in India all this is changed, 
and there you will find leading men “de- 
liberately passing beyond all of these and 
addressing themselves to the task of ef- 
facing their own thonght, effacing all their 
own projects and purposes, in order that 
the diviner consciousness may enter in and 
ocenpy the room so prepared.” Hence, 
Mr. Carpenter shows that in practice the 
Gnani secks to enter now into the cosmic 
calm. “The wandering of the mind, its 
division and distraction, its openness to at- 
tack by brigand cares and anxieties, its in- 
capacity to heartily enjoy itself in its work, 
not only lame and cripple and torment it, 
but are a mark of the want of that faith 
which believes in the Now as the divine 
moment, and takes no thought for the 
morrow. To concentrate at all times 
wholly and unreservedly in what you are 
doing at the moment is, they say, a dis- 
tinct step in Gnanam.“ Then comes the 
effacement of Thought when oblivion 
comes; then that veil lifts and there 
“Streams through his vision a vast and il- 
lumined consciousness, glorious, that 
fills and overflows him, * * * it is 
Samad-hi, the universal I Am.” 

The book deserves a wide circulation, 
and will surely receive it if the student 
will prize the truth when it ean be had for 
so little. 

This book can be had at the office of 
The Radiant Centre. Price, $1. 


His Testimonial. 


“How do you like your new typewrit- 
ter?” inquired the agent. 

„It's grand,” was the immediate reply. 
“T wonder how I ever got along without 
it? 

„Well, would you mind giving me a lit- 
tle testimonial to that effect?” 

“Certainly not. Do it gladly.” So he 
rolled up his sleeves and in an incredibly 
short time pounded out this: 

“After Using the amtomating Backae- 
tion a type writ, er for thre emonth and 
Over. I unhessttattingly pronounce it 
pronoce it to be al even more than the 
Manufacturs Claim? for it During the 
time been in possession e i. th ree month 
zi id has more than paid for itself in the 
saving of it an dlabor.—John $ Gibbs.” 

“There you are, sir.” 

“Thanks,” said the agent, and most 
quickly went away.—Columbian. 
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Editorial Notes and Reviews. 


T wish my readers would not think that 

every article or advertisement which finds 
ad sway into my paper is an exact echo of 
my thought, or has my endorsement. I 
publish articles with which I 
not wholly in sympathy, and am 
1 to this by a feeling of liberality 
the views of others and a willing: 

them an expression. 
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Now, why may we not work in this way 
while opening the health channel? The 
vigilant eye of the spirit does not fail to 
observe the necessity for clothes and food, 
and why shall it not discriminate as to what 
clothes and food shall be ours? 


Dr. Dewey’s regime appeals to me be- 
cause it is simple, easy to learn, and so rea- 
sonable, His books should be in the hands 
of every one who can afford them. Fur- 
ther particulars and price are to be found 
in our advertising columns. I heartily 
endorse these hooks and believe they can 
be used in conjunction with mental treat- 
ment to the great advantage of both healer 
and patient. 


While June, the month of roses and of 
weddings, is with us my proposed articles 
upon Love and Marriage would seem most 
timely, but for some reason I am held 
back. The subject still hovers in the 
horizon. It does not approach so that I 
can see it clearly. Until I get a fuller 
vision of this theme, so mighty in its im- 
port, I can not deliver the message which 
it is mine to give. Unless my message is 
the Universal Message it is not worthy of 
the utterance, and so while I seek the Uni- 
versal—I wait! 


I am often asked how thought vibrations 
ean bring suecess, and as some of my sub- 
scribers have not studied my Seven Essays 
on the Attainment of Happiness I will 
quote from the third essay several para- 
graphs, which will prove helpful to the un- 
derstanding of a subject full of mystery 
to the uninitiated. 

(ESSAY THREE.) 

Tt has been taught that by throwing out 
certain vibrations into the Universal Mind, 
one can bring to himself success. That is 
true, and there are certain conditions 
specially favorable to throwing out such 
potent vibrations. This is one of them. 
Tf at a time when you are shaken to the 
very roots of your being by disappointment 
and failure, you can bravely stand your 
ground and persist in your determination, 
even though you may see scattered all 
about you the dead leaves of past effort, 
right then and there, in that very instant, 
you are establishing a vibration which will 
bring to you the long delayed success, Re- 
member you are not alone. You are work- 
ing in the Universal Mind. Your thought 
vibrations are going out into it, and are ef- 
fective, either for or against your purpose 
according to the manner of their projec- 


don. 


Several years ago, before occult topics 


Twain wrote an article upon tele- 
containing incidents which were 
tru paat was not in his usual 
t pees Twain 

to have it published 


over his own name, and so sent it to several 
magazines, one after another, with the re 
quest that it be published anonymously. 
Each declined to do this, although willing 
to use it with Twain’s signature. As a 
result the article was pigeonholed for sev- 
eral years, until by a turn in public senti- 
ment, the author 
courage sufficient to acknowledge his of- 


finally mustered up 
spring. It came out in a Christmas num- 
ber of Harper’s and was most interesting, 
One incident in particular impressed me 
forcibly, running as follows: 

A friend of Mark Twain’s, a resident of 
Hartford, had been repapering his parlors. 
When the work was nearly finished, the 
paper ran short and the dealers sent to the 
factory for more, but the stock was ex- 
hausted. Then they all over the 
country to retail dealers, but all to no pur- 


sent 
pose. Finally it was decided that another 
paper must replace that which partially 
covered the walls, and paperlangers were 
accordingly sent to the house. Aust as 
they were beginning work, the bell rang, 
heralding the entrance of an old friend of 
the master of 
naturally related the shortcoming in paper. 
The friend turned upon him with a pecu- 
liar smile, saying: “Now I know why I 
was impelled to come here this morning. 


the house, to whom he 


It was in obedience to an impression which 
I was powerless to resist. Your thought 
has drawn me, and I am here in response 
to your silent appeal. I have that paper 
on u room in my house, and there is still 
some unused, which is at your service.” 
This is a true incident, and what does it 
prove? Simply, that there are ways of 
travel in the Universal Mind just as actual 
as the visible ones of a city. Thought 
traverses these mental ways in seeking its 
object, and if persistent it will surely find 
that object. These ways, however, are 
not like those of a terrestrial city. They 
are vibrating forces which encompass you. 
It is thus that: 
“T stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face.” 
When you trust to these forces in their 
entirety, you are following the leading of 
the Universal Mind, and have found your 
true bearings. You will find ways closing 
up behind you, and on either side. You 
will feel no longer any uncertainty as to 
the road you are to take, for there is but 
one way open, and ‘that lies before you. 
There will be heights to climb, but those 
you will surmount. There may be lions 
in your path, but they will play about your 
advancing feet, for “when the pulse of the 
hero beats in unison with Nature, and he 
steps to the measure of the Universe, then 
there is true 
strength.“ 


courage and invincible 


Does treatment for prosperity pervert 
the spiritual powers? Certainly not! Read 
the refutation to that statement in Corre- 
spondence Column. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


f Some one writes to ask if 1 have read an 

. article in “Mind” for June entitled “A 
Perversion of Spiritual Powers,” and if go, 
what I think of it. 

The article in question is hardly worth 
consideration, inasmuch as its writer starts 
with the premise that business success must 
involve greed and avarice, and from this 

f false premise he sweeps on to an equally 
false conclusion. Of course, Ilow could 
it be otherwise? If all commercial ex- 

; change is built upon a system of greed and 

È avarice, then it certainly is a perversion 
of spiritual power to be successful in any 

l sort of business, since all business involves 

commerce, or an exchange of commodity. 

Money is the measure of commodity, the 

basis of exchange, and “Money,” saya 

Emerson, “which represents the prose of 

life, and which is hardly to be spoken of 
in parlors without an apology, is, in its ef- 
fects and laws, as beautiful as roses.” 
Money is all right, and its possession is 
all right—provided your method of obtain- 


= it is right. 
‘Pil venture to say that the writer of that 
article received some compensation for it— 
if he deserved compensation, Possibly he 
wears clothes and eats at least one meal a 
Does he pay for these commodities? 
not, who does? By the law of com- 
on some one must. 
eed and avarice do exist. I do not 
but I do most emphatically deny 
are always the basis of wealth. 
eople of great wealth who are 
s, acquiring justly and dis- 
asly. Surely our writer 
ered some such people, 


essity at the pres- 
ure the measure of 
ange, the better the commodity 
he ey measure. What we 

. To take large 
give small measure 
course unjust, but to 
commodity for large 
‘and right, and a means 
who earries a message 
orth splendid effort, and 
did compensation. If he 
it, something is wrong; there 
on one side; the scales of 


fix the eye on the 
t surely leads to 
love of money which 
ji ) of all evil. When 
the 9 Dat ct on 
r carrying the mes- 
l. If you would do a 
ir mind on it and not 

the artist dwells in 
‘hich his picture 
0 ae his eye on that 
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There are good and bad stewards, but 
the fact that there are bad ones does not 
prove that success in business implies a per- 
version of spiritual powers. 


In line with this question comes another 
—Do you not believe that those who pro- 
fess to heal as Christ did should give their 
service without charge? 

Yes; I have thought so, and the question 
is still on debatable ground. I know of a 
aweet and gentle soul who tried to follow 
the Christ life in this particular, and—he 
starved to death. But, then, the Christ 
life, if carried to the ultimate, leads to 
crucifixion, or, rather, it did in a bygone 
century. Now it would seem to point to 
slow suicide or to prison, for our moral 
code is severe on the man who travels with- 
out purse or scrip or has not where 
to lay his head. To take one’s own life is 
held to be a crime, and yet this crime is 
just as surely committed by the man who 
allows himself to starve to death as by him 
who puts a bullet through his brain. 

Is it that the Christ teaching is in direct 
Opposition to our moral code, or do we fail 
to understand the Christ teaching, or 
should we cease the endeavor to apply that 
teaching literally to our present civiliza- 
tion? 

It is small wonder that Emerson wrote: 
“Every Stoic was a Stoic, but where in 
Christendom is the Christian?” or that 
Count Tolstoi should proclaim the Christ 
life an impossible ideal. 

Lam inclined to the middle ground, viz., 
that the Christ teaching is not understood; 
that it is taken in the letter instead of the 
spirit—I mean as to present day needs. The 
future will see the unfolding of the highest 
ideal between man and man, when love 
shall reign supreme and when there shall 
be no buying and selling, but when men 
shall give each other service gladly, un- 
stintedly. Even now in the sweet courte- 
sies of life we will have none of the bar- 
gaining instinct. If my friend sends me 
flowers, shall I pay her for them? T recoil 
at the suggestion. 

Long ago, in the savage past, such 
courtesies were unknown. ‘They have 
come with the evolution of finer feeling, 
and a future age shall doubtless witness a 
still higher evolution. But we are dealing 
with a present age, and we must deal with 
it practically. The Christ leaven is stir- 
ring in the material lump, but the bread 
of life is not yet risen. 

When Count Tolstoi had given his vast 
estate to the peasantry and, divested of 
every comfort, was lying ill upon a mis- 
erable pallet in a hovel, a brutish peasant 
demanded even that, saying: “O, you are 
not leading the Christ life unless you give 
me your bed.” 

There are wolves still who feed upon the 
lambs, and it is well that protection be 
given to those lambs; and so I say to those 
who are debating the question of charging 
for treatment, that I believe they should 
keep to this protective measure, for, as a 
rule, those who clamor most loudly for 
healing without remuneration are those 
who are able, but unwilling, to put in prac- 
tice that other half of the command, “I*ree- 
ly ye have received, freely give.” They 
do not fulfill the law of giving, therefore 
ey are unfitted for the receiving. They 
ed door, through which the 
an not enter, and all ef- 


chalf is wasted. 
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Sometimes patients seek to bargain with 
the healer on the score of the “no cure, no 
pay plan.“ No respectable physician in 
the medical fraternity would enter into 
such a compact, and no self-respecting 
healer should. In both instances it is the 
time and attention which is paid for, and 
not the healing. The patient runs his 
chances with a doctor, and should also with 
the healer. It a patient dies under the at- 
teudance of a doctor the estate pays the 
bill for the attendance. Whether souls 
are converted or not the minister in the 
pulpit is paid for his ministration, and 
faithful service, wherever found, should 
have its compensation, whatever be the re- 
sult of that service. 

No investment is absolutely certain. 
Something is always to be risked. O 
is just as safe, and shall I not say sefér, to 
invest in mental healing A any other 
method? At the present writing a 
Ilomeopathic convention is in progress in 
this city, and Ilomeopaths are in high re- 
nown., Honor is given to Hahnemann, a 
monument to his memory is dedicated with 
impressive services; the Attorney-General 
lauds the works of the great physician in 
a thrilling speech; President McKinley 
dignifies the oceasion with his presence, 
while the Marine Band renders patriotic 
airs. Yet the day is not long past when 
Homeopathy was a greatly despised little 
weakling, scoffed at, and persecuted almost 
to the death, because it professed to heal 
disease with finer remedies than were then 
in vogue. ‘To-day those remedies are at- 
tenuated to a far greater degree, but 
Homeopathy has taken its place in the 
triumphal car of the world’s progress and 
rides over publie prejudice with an air 
lofty and serene, 

The procession is moving on. Progress 
is not at an end. Can you not see a glori- 
ous chariot approaching? Trinmphanitly, 
majestically it moves onward. Nothing 
can retard its motion, nothing turn aside, 
for it is the carriage of a king, even of 
Divinity itself, and it comes dispensing 
healing to the nations. 


“In a garment of sensitive flame 
In the West—and a royal blue sky over- 
head, 
With exuberant breath and the bloom of 
all things 
Having wonders and wings, 
Being risen elate from the dead, 
Yes it came with a flush 
Of pied flowers, and a turbulent rush 
Of spring-loosened waters and an odor- 
ous hush 
At nightfall—and then I was glad 
With the gladness of one who for mil- 
itant months has been sad.” 
— Richard Burton in Quest of Summer. 
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1 There was once a man who between his 
desire to express the thoughts that burned. 
within him, and his extreme sensitiveness 
lest he should bore his friends in the some- 
what long-winded utterances of these 
thonghts, was in the habit of breaking off 
his story at the first sign of inattention with 
. the above words, “However—no matter.” 
This phrase passed into a byword, but its 
„ its real spiritual significance never 
Strick me till the other day, when by their 
use I summed up and dismissed a somewhat 
vexatious situation. 

It was a mistake that made me ridicu- 
lous, brought about by the carelessness of 
another person. At least for a full hour 
J had assured myself that such was the case. 
It was a mistake that had gone into print, 
and there was no way of remedying it for 


orance was culpable,” I men- 
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itself was the chief consideration. Still, 
I am sure it is our right, and will soon be 
our privilege, to understand these occult 
things, for “there is nothing hidden that 
shall not be revealed.” It all depends 
upon our attitude toward them, our truth- 
fulness, our patience, our steadfast desire 
to do the very best that in us lies, and last 
but not least, indeed, it comprehendeth the 
whole—the realization of our divinity. 
And now to the main point. Why could 
I not have said, “However—no matter” an 
hour before as well as when F did? I know 
why I did not. It was because for the mo- 
ment I lost sight of the divine standard, 
and struck out in the usual material man- 
ner of fussing and getting even. I was 
wroth at being made ridiculous, at being 
reported as saying something that nobody 
but a fool could ever have said; and yet, al- 
though I had spoken no word in the hear- 
ing of any mortal creature, I had for a 


whole hour made myself ridiculous, not 
only to myself, but perhaps to many an- 
other silent and kindly one. 

Some of our readers will doubtless want 
to draw the line between anger and total 
renunciation, ealling it righteous indigna- 
tion. ‘They will declare that I had no busi- 
ness to permit myself to be misrepresented ; 
that it was my duty to deal with the offend- 
ing party, ete. I am familiar with all 
these arguments. Haven’t I spent years 
making them, and did I ever once in all 
my experience get the slightest comfort or 
satisfaction from them? Never. I have 
heard people say that they did, but their 
words, their looks, and their manner always 
contradicted their statements. “Righteous 
indignation” is St. Paul’s cloak to cover a 
good fit of temper or resentment. 


Again it will be asked, “But should we 
let everything pass? Are there not cases 
that thould be immediately and sternly 
dealt with? Why should the author of 
this especial blunder, for instance, be al- 
lowed to keep on blundering?” 

As if I could help it, or you, or you. I’ve 
tried that also. Such sweet moral lectures 
as I have delivered, such warnings and such 
prophecies. It seemed my duty then. 
Duty now is very different to me from what 

-it used to be. My duty at present appears 
to be to smile pleasantly, act kindly, and 
to aim all the moral and spiritual ammuni- 
tion in my possession at myself. Some- 
times I get a fine whack and it is good for 
me. 

It is, after all, a very comforting thought 
that we haye absolutely no power to plan 
and govern another’s life, no matter how 
near and dear that person may be. The 
law of individuality is as immutable as the 
law of gravitation or attraction. Every 
creature is a new creation and must develop 
according to its kind. Roses do not grow 
from turnip seed. We may help the grow- 
ing of both roses or turnips if we under- 
stand the species, but we can not do their 
growing for them. If this truth were 
ey proximately understood, there 

be very much less suffering among 
ers—the dear, blessed creatures who 
themselves into the grave endeavor- 
their children’s lives. I used 


“I would take good care 


3 ere again, When I saw 
he'd have a piece of my mind. 


no, never—do any more 


s came a change. The “still 
„ and with a 


many other peo- 
t life holds some 
- è was another 


awful thing if she could, because it would 
mean chaos and destruction for the race, 
There would be nothing under the heavens 
to tie to, no law, no order anywhere. That 
a wise mother can do a great deal for her 
children goes without saying: She can 
make her hawk a better hawk and put some 
sense into the head of her dove; that is, she 


can sometimes. But scoldings, nagging, 
protesting, coaxing, arguing, weeping, 


never did a bit of good, and never will. 

It is quite probable thatthe mother of the 
man who blundered in my affairs was u 
chronically uncomfortable woman because 
of her inability to make him thorough and 
careful as a child and a youth. Perhaps 
she tormented him so that he didn't care 
what he did. Such things have been, and 
think of it, all for the good of the child; 
pure intentions and no results; going 
against the law instead of with it; casting 
oneself before the Juggernaut instead of 
walking beside it and guiding it. 

A fortnight later I met my dear blunder- 
er—truly, he’s a splendid fellow—and we 
had a fine talk. His explanation didn’t 
explain, but he did the best he could, 
I could have scolded that man till dooms 
day and he would simply have grown sullen 
and angry; and that is all I should have 
accomplished. As it is, I have kept my 
friend, and I sincerely believe he has learn- 
eda good lesson. 

I think I can conscientiously recommend 
“However—no matter“ as a splendid af 
firmation. It is a beautiful mixture of the 
positive and negative, and so it boxes the 
whole compass. But don’t wait till you 
have fussed an hour or even five minutes 
before you say it. 

Never mind what it is, dismiss it. You 
are obliged to do it ultimately, and why 
not at the moment? 

I should like to know who said those 
words tome. Suppose Pil have to grow to 
the knowledge. “ITowever—no matter!” 
—Eleanor Kirk, in Eleanor Kirk’s Idea. 


Vivisection. 


Carlyle Harris, who poisoned his wife a 
few years ago, practiced vivisection. Dr. 
Meyer, the murderer, had practiced vivi- 
section; so had Dr. Buchanan; so had Dr. 
Graves, who poisoned Mrs. Barnaby; so 
had Dr. Cream, the notorious physician of 
Canada, who, it was shown, poisoned a 
large number of girls with strychnine, 
merely for the pleasure of witnessing their 
death agony. II. II. Holmes was a vivi- 
sectionist; so was young Durant, of San 
Francisco; so was the young murderer of 
Pearl Bryan, in Ohio. I believe that men 
who begin by killing animals are on the 
road to homicidal mania. They lose rever- 
ence for life, and they commit atrocious 
deeds in the name of science. Listen to 
this confession made by a German phy- 
sician and scientist, and published in the 
“German Medical Weekly,“ No. 8, page 
306: “I am sorry to say that it is very dif- 
ficult to obtain subjects for such experi- 
ments (inoculation with tuberculosis). 
There are, of course, plenty of healthy chil- 
dren in consumptive families, but the 
parents are not always willing to give them 
up. Finally, I got a little boy for the 
purpose. My patient was very 
susceptible to the poison. After J gave 
him an injection of one milligramme, the 
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mat intense fever seized him. It lasted 
three or four days; one of the glands of the 
jaw and the small cervical gland swelled up 
enormously. I can not say whether the 
boy will be consumptive because of my 
treatment” “This,” continued Mrs. 
White, “is the result of vivisection. I be 
lieve that human vivisection is being car- 
ried on in this city to a greater or les ex 
tent, as it has been in Boston, and is in 
Vienna, Paris, and other European cities.” 
North American, Philadelphia. 


* = = 


It is a notable fact that genius, which 

is another name for superior illumination, 

} appesrs to be always Opposed to vivisection. 

The recent of two of the greatest 

moral and e er lights of this coun- 

try—Mr. Ruskin and Dr. Martinesu— 

fr brings home this truth, says Public Opin- 
on. Mr. Ruskin, than whom a greater 

moral teacher hss not adorned this age, was 

such an nucumpromising opponent of the 

practice that he resigned the Slade profes- 
-ship of fine art at “Oxford * the 

support given to vivisection by t uni- 
versity; while the saintly philosophical 
thinker, Dr. Martineau, of whom Tennyson 
fo say, “He is greater than any of us” 
with characteristic originality, 
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health. If you want friends and start out 
toadying or bidding for friendship, enmity 
will come. If you do duty regardless of 
whether you have friends or not, the flies 
will flock about you. Therefore put sweet- 
ness in your life—nothing more. Friends 


will be too numerous to mention. Don't 
do people favors! Do justice and truth to 
yourself alone. Paradox here as every- 


where in life. The beggar gets little. The 
one who volunteers a service is the true 
and oecnlt “beggar,” for to him that hath 
(wisdom) shall be given (money). It is 
the worst of nonsense for a woman to make 
love. That ruins her. If she wants to be 
loved she must never make love. Another 


paradox. The diplomat whe blarts out 
what his government wants forewarns 


others how to prevent his getting it, and he 
will soon prove “persona nou grata.” There 
is but one difference between a wise man 
and a fool. The wise man acts on the law 
of paradoxes; the fool knows not that there 
are any. The fool is nearsighted; the 
wise man is farsighted. The fool spends 
dollars in gunpowder; the wise man pen- 
nies for carumels.—Oceult Truths. 


H Progressive Diplomat. 


The guests at a recent tea were treated 
to a discussion upen the new woman ques 
tion, by Mr. Wu, that rather astonished 
them. Mr. Wu is extemely liberal in his 
views, as we all know, and in this case he 
erossed swords with the Rev. Henry N. 
Couden, the chaplain of the House, who as- 
tonished his listeners by taking a decidedly 
eighteenth century view of the question, 
and was literally outdone by a “Heathen 
Chinee, as far as advanced ideas on the 
woman question are concerned. 

“I should like to see a woman at the head 
of this Government,” sid Mr. Wu. 

This statement met with decided dis 
favor. 

“Why not?’ said Mr. Wu. Are not 
some of the greatest nations of the world 
governed by women?” 

He mentioned England, Spain, and 
would, doubtless, have cited another, but 
he was quickly sat upon by his opponent, 
who made the hackneyed | statement that 
Queen Victoria was a “figurehead.” 

Would she have allowed her subjects to 
fight the Boers?” asked the Rev. Couden. 

- “Your own President was led to fight 

against Spain by the people,” replied Mr. 
Wo. wl who met his opponent on every point. 

It is safe to assert that Minister Wu had 
the sympathy of all the guests present, and 
as women were in the majority, as is the 
case at all teas in Washington, he carried 
the day. 

His various remarks were lost in the 
storms of indignation caused by the Rev. 
Conden’s remarks to the contrary, and he 
retired from the contest decidedly the 


Worst for his little tilt, especially as an Eng- 
lishman 


loomed upon the horizon, and the 
n 


Special Notices. 


Please remember that all checks except 
these from New York and Boston call fur 
a discount of at least 10 cents or more, ac 
cording to the amount of check, so kindly 
add the discoum to the check when mak- 
ing it out. 


Canada bills also are at a discount, and 
Canada postal orders require an additional 
2 cents for United States Revenue tax. 
In a single instance this is a small matter 
and we do not mention it to the sender, 
but if our Canada subscribers will note this 
statement it will save us a good deal in the 
uggrogate. 


These who are interested in The 
Radiant Centre Philosophy will be greatly 
helped in its understanding by a study of 
Seven Essays on the Attainment of Happi- 
ness. See further mention in another 
column. 


Look also for our great premium offer. 


The Radiant Centre is supposed to come 
out on the 15th of each month, but it 
often happens that the busy editor does 
not hand it to the printer until after that 
date. After it comes from press, a few 
days later, time is consumed in wrapping 
and addressing, so that sometimes your pa- 
per may be very late in reaching you, but 
do not for an instant think that we have 
discontinued its publication. It will con- 
tinue this year, and many more years, we 
trust, for the editor is warming up to the 
work and enjoying it immensely. 


The paper is already more than paying 
for itself Every month hundreds of new 
subscribers are registered on our books, 
and every mail brings letters from those 
who have already improved in health and 
good spirits through reading the glad mes 
sage which goes from The Radiant Centre 
straight to suffering hearts. Many are 
the testimonials, too, from those who have 
found the Suecess Current and are gladly 
moving with it toward prosperity. All this 
is most pleasing, and urges us on in the 


good work. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Peabody, who is doing 
a good work in educating the Navajo In- 
dians, has brought some of their blankets 
to Washington. They are now for sale at 
the Electus Shoe Company, on F street, 
and ean be purchased at a very low figure. 
Mrs. Peabody's addres: is 1512 Twenty- 
first street, where she can be seen by those 
who wish te interview her on the subject 
of Indian education, in which she is well 
versed. The sale of these blankets is for 
funds te carry on the work. 
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of Delights. 9. The Great Conquest, 10. Beauty the Image 
of Harmony, 11. The Maturation of Thought. 12. The 
Centre. Beautifully printed and bound in one volume, 25c 


Address 
FRED BURRY’S JOURNAL, 
799 EUCLID AVE., 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Mention The Radiant Centre when ordering. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

Why, your whole character. The initiated have long 
known that your latent possibilltles, as well as your 
marked characteristics, are contained iu the colors 
and numbers of your name. Verify it by sending a 
dollar for a written delineation to 

J. KNOWLTON, 

48 S. 3d St., San Jose, Cal. 
Your full name and your mother's 
Lessons by correspond: 


Data required: 
surname before marriage. 
ence. 


Vibration the Law of Life. l 


Learn to know the Law and live it and “all 
things are yours.” Vibrations given for Life 
Success through practical application and 
demonstration, Instruction, both personal 
and by correspondence. Pamphlet on Esoteric 
Vibrations sent postpaid for 50 cents. Send 
names of interested friends. Address, inclos- 
ing stamp, 

MRS. HORTENSE JORDAN, 
32 Summit Ave., Lynn, Mass, 
Information free. 


-> 
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